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GREECE. 

ATHENS. 

By  Vice  Consul  George  P.  Waller,  Jr.,  June  25. 

The  present  area  of  Greece,  including  the  territory  and  islands 
gained  during  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912,  is  about  44,700  square 
miles  and  its  population  approximately  5,000,000.  Embracing  the 
eastern  half  of  Old  Greece,  the  Athens  consular  district  contains 
16,000  square  miles  and  about  1,750,000  inhabitants.  Alliens  and 
Piraeus  together  have  a  population  of  325,000.  Ten  cities  within  the 
district  contain  10^000  or  more  inhabitants — Athens,  Pirreus,  Lau- 
rium,  VqIo,  Trikkala,  Larissa,  Chalcis,  Candia,  Mitylene,  and  Syra. 

Commerce  and  Finance  in  1916. 

During  the  past  year  political  conditions  in  Greece  were  unsettled 
and  trade  was  accordingly  affected.  Imports  and  exports  were  re- 
stricted; tonnage  was  scarce  and  freight  rates  were  excessively  high; 
and  interruptions  to  the  telegraph  and  postal  services  caused  much 
inconvenience. .  The  Greek  mejrehaht  marine  prospered  until  steam- 
ship sailin^^^ere  stopped  altogeth*»;  at  the  end  of  November.  Not- 
withstandiirg^Hje  adverse  concfitTpMs.  some  enterprises  were  very 
successful,  bank  deposits  increased,  and  the  agricultural,  live  stock, 
and  wine  industries,  together  with  mines  and  quarries,  profited  from 
the  high  prices  commanded  by  their  products  during  1916. 

A  noteworthy  feature  has  been  the  excellent  position  maintained 
by  the  Greek  drachma  in  the^oreignyxchange  market.  Its  stability 
is  accounted  for  by.  .the  establishment  of  Greece  as  a  creditor  nation 
in  foreign  financial  centers  and  by  the  limitation  of  imports  by 
foreign  Governments,  wl^ich  permitted  Greece  to  purchase  before 
the  blockade  only  absolute^ necessities,  chiefly  wheat,  rice,  and  some 
coal;  and  hence  to  avoktTextraordinary  expenses  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  any  new  enterprises. 

From  its  merchant  marine  Greece  is  estimated  to  have  raised  a  net 
profit  of  220,000,000  drachmas  ($42,460,000)  during  1910,  and  from 
the  sale  of  magnesite  and  chrome  ore,  tobacco,  and  currants  large 
additions  were  made  to  private  wealth.  This  idle  capital  is  eager  to 
find  employment.  It  has  been  divided  among  local  and  foreign 
banks,  investments  in  securities,  and  real  estate;  despite  the  great 
appreciation  in  values  and  a  marked  increase  in  the  cost  of  building 
materials,  many  large  structures  were  erected  during  the  past  year. 
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Increased  Bank  Deposits — Stock  Quotations — New  Bank  Founded. 

The  following  figures  show  the  gain  in  deposits  in  the  leading 
banks  from  December  31,  1915,  to  December  31,  1916:  National  Bank 
of  Greece.  346,500,000  to  397,000,000  drachmas;  Bank  of  Athens, 
56,500,000  to  64,000,000  drachmas;  Commercial  Bank  of  Greece.  13,- 
500,000  to  24,500,000  drachmas;  and  Popular  Bank,  28,500,000  to 
34,000,000  drachmas;  total  increase,  74,500,000  drachmas  ($14,- 
378,500). 

The  course  of  bank,  industrial,  and  shipping  stocks  during  the  past 
year  and  dividends  paid  in  1915  and  1916  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Enterprises. 


Quotations,  1916. 


Jan.  4.      Dec.  31.       High.  Low. 


Dividends. 


1915  1916 


BANKS. 

Bank  of  Athens 

Commercial  Bank 

National  Bank  of  Greece 

Orient  Bank 

Popular  Bank 

INDUSTRIAL  CONCERNS. 

Soci6td  de  Poudreries  et  Cartoucheries  Hel- 
lenicjues 

Societe  de  Produits  et  Engrais  Chimiques. 

Soci^te  des  Vins  et  Spiritueux 

Soei^te  Privilegite  de  Raisins  de  Corinthe. 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES. 

Michalinos  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.) 

National  Navigation  Co.  of  Greece  (Ltd.).. 
Panhellenic  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.) 


Drachmas. 

30 

88 

4,490 

52 

122 


114 
IIS 

172 


Drachmas. 
68 
107 


65 
199 


130 
139 
270 


95 
180 
158 

258 


297 
345 


Drachmas. 
77 
111 
5,080 
67 
199 


125 
197 
162 
284 


Drachmas. 
30 
88 
4,360 
52 
122 


80 
114 
115 
172 


Per  cent. 


Per  cent. 


6 
225 


7 
250 


306 

442 

1,000 


130 
139 
270 


65 
78 
165 


The  Bank  of  Pirreus  (Banque  du  Piree)  was  founded  in  October, 
1916,  with  a  capital  of  $193,000,  b}r  a  number  of  shipowners  for  the 
financing  of  maritime  ventures. 

Greece  Qonnected  with  Continental  Europe  by  Rail. 

On  May  8,  1916,  the  railway  was  completed  between  Gilda,  on  the 
Saloniki-Monastir  line,  and  Pappapuli,  on  the  Thessalian  frontier,  a 
section  of  56  miles,  linking  Greece  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  After 
the  war  through  trains  will  be  run  from  Paris  to  Athens-Piraeus, 
shortening  the  time  to  some  60  hours. 

Temporary  bridges  of  wood  were  placed  across  streams  and  valleys 
until  permanent  steel  and  concrete  structures  supplant  them  when 
normal  conditions  are  restored.  Twenty  powerful  American  loco- 
motives, now  ready  at  Athens,  will  draw  trains  at  high  speed  through 
the  picturesque  Vistritza  Valley  and  along  the  Aegean  coast  to  their 
destination. 

Trade  of  Greece  With  Principal  Countries. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  and  exports  from  Greece  for  1914 
and  1915  (the  latest  figures  available)  by  countries  is  shown  in  the 
following  statement: 
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Countries. 


Imports  from. 


1914 


1915 


Exports  to. 


1914 


America,  North  and  South 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Bgypl 

England 

France 

Germany 

Italy.... 

Netherlands 

Roumania 

Russia 

Switzerland 

Turkey 


$2,081,493 

5,924,401 

496, 853 

577, 200 

313,419 

9, 232,  562 

2, 165,  700 

2,690,147 

1, 794, 459 

766, 308 

494, 191 

5,163,213 

100,  7S1 

905, 458 


209, 870 
907,015 

29, 741 
160,677 
564,983 
449, 213 
361,  Sii!) 
359, 515 
946,452 
700, 8S1 

89, 252 
127, 823 

41,657 
149,451 


$3,346, 

1,067, 

781, 

55, 

1,985, 

7, 287, 

1,845, 

1,525, 

2, 305, 

1, 790, 

107, 

413, 

165, 

263, 


%2, 


989. 859 
34, 847 


217,281 
187, 215 
183,874 
295,962 
1,299 
906, 595 
865, 501 
288, 893 

82, 769 
134, 270 

14,582 


The  values  of  the  principal  articles  imported  from  and  exported 
to  each  of  the  leading  countries  trading  with  Greece  during  1915 
were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


North  and 

South 
America. 


Austria- 
Hungary 


England 


Egypt. 


France. 


Italy. 


Nether- 
lands. 


IMPORTS. 


Agricultural  products 

Animal  products 

Chemical  products 

Cotton  yarns  and  fabrics 

Esparto  and  hat-making  ma- 
terials  

Fish  and  fish  products 

Forest  products 

Furnit  ure  and  wooden  articles 

Glassware  and  pottery 

Leather    and    manufactured 
bones 

Metals  and  minerals: 

Crude 

Manufactured 

Musical  and  scientific  instru- 
ments   

Oil  and- oil  substances 

Paper  products  and  objects 
of  art 

Sugar  and  sugar  products 

Tanning  materials  and  dyes.. 

'Wines  and  liquors 

All  other  articles 


,  334, 989 
100, 286 
165, 015 

277, 420 

1,710 

37,114 

80,844 

427 

3,392 

215, 072 

557, 709 
55, 606 

13,460 
2,848 

19,010 

281,111 

6,159 

12 

57, 686 


$338,412 

5,187 

28, 005 

76,248 

37, 891 

69,985 

1,183,858 

2,019 

30,888 

25,253 

10,447 
37,239 

5,782 
1,534 

282, 660 

1,718,610 

2,810 

65 

50, 122 


892, 095 

151,083 

332,  835 

2, 299, 266 

98, 362 
525, 719 
20, 743 
2,089 
44, 291 

44,830 

3,237,454 
297, 784 

10, 473 
22,479 

75,339 

23,598 

2,739 

4,654 

163,380 


$279, 872 
58,32S 
30,115 
103, 292 

3,722 
7,718 

2,472 

117 

2,061 

1,657 


2,792 
65,S72 

929 

4,436 
165 


$691, 805 

70, 229 

398,454 

342,347 

46, 051 

93,041 

18,474 

6,003 

46, 955 

106,031 

90, 034 
95, 571 

22, 161 

43,444 

25, 478 
41,9S0 
10,507 
31,625 
1S4, 649 


$104, 734 

52,  274 

170,397 

643, 944 

79, 828 
27,  952 
21,629 
3,511 
4S,905 

16, 700 

465,960 
76,684 

20,758 
36,984 

59,891 

7,701 
1,897 
1,975 

104,  728 


Total. 


14, 209, 870 


3,907,015 


7,449,213 


564,983 


2,364,890    1,946,452 


Agricultural  products 

Animal  products 

Chemical  products 

Fish  and  flsli  products 

Forest  products 

Leather    and    manufactured 

bones 

Metals  and  minerals: 

Crude 

Manufactured 

Oil  and  oil  substances 

Paper  products  and  objects  of 

art 

Sugar  and  sugar  products 

W  ines  and  liquors 

All  other  articles 


1,384,098 

590, 4S2 

1,119 

3,571 

13,945 


107 


103, 243 
92,727 

5S  1,344 

2,619 

523 

180,  178 

32, 710 


34,  710 


5,352,5-19 
20, 260 

47,705 
226, 152 

29,265 

2  902,932 
97,147 
63,116 

1,708 

243 

391,575 

12,272 


Total. 


2,989,859    34,847  9,183,874 


3, 200, 260 

84, 955 

133, 619 

1,022 

53,483 


2,953 

269, 130 

1,867 

1 .  277 

15, 109 


4,187,215 


107, 098 
148,745 

72.245 

14,863 

5,436 

101,801 
17,000 
73,066 


19 
1,673,058 

14, 269 


2, 295, 962 


383,581 

015,023 

14,586 
310,753 


$34, 522 
11,877 
73,488 
24, 548 

585 

3,430 

153 

1,104 
15,946 

111 

84. 726 

85,685 

5,193 
327 

301,418 

32,864 

16 

1,218 

23,065 


700, 881 


3, 402, 464 


235, 401 

3,738 

1,103,138 


11,689 


2,906,595 


6,  745 

2,027 


363, 178 


91.0S7 


3, 865, 501 
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Imports  and  Exports,  by  Articles. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  total  values  of  the  principal 
classes  of  imports  into  Greece  and  exports  from  the  Kingdom  during 
the  past  two  years : 


Articles. 


IMPORTS. 

Agricultural  products 

Animal  products 

Chemical     products    and 
drugs 

Cotton  yarns  and  fabrics . . 

Esparto   and   hat-making 
materials 

Fish  and  fish  products 

Forest  products 

Furniture       and       other 
wooden  articles 

Glassware  and  pottery 

Leather  and  manufactured 
bones 

Live  stock 

Metals  and  minerals: 

Crude 

Manufactured 

Musical  and  scientific  in- 
struments  

Oil  and  oil  substances 

Paper  products , 

Sugar  and  sugar  products. . 

(Tanning  materials 

Wines  and  liquors 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1915 


812,421,545 
462,364 

1,517,845 

3,870,046 

276, 662 
1,166,669 
1,456,685 

16,341 

246,095 

374, 656 
26,046 

4,345,094 
766, 678 

96,375 
181,504 
79t),  548 
1,593,715 
28,900 
39,000 
636, 941 


30,314,009 


1916 


$19,821,903 
856, 918 

3,279,500 
4,539,357 

572,016 
1,490,647 
1,399,941 

34,290 
264,043 

885,073 
193 

5, 294, 623 
1,153,047 

187,017 

250,416 

1,513,861 

3,267,351 

79, 771 

102,196 

712, 830 


45,705,053 


Articles. 


EXPORTS. 

Agricultural  products 

Animal  products 

Chemical  products 

Cotton  yarns  and  fabrics. . 

Fish  and  fish  products. ... 

Forest  products 

Leatherand  manufactured 
bones 

Metals  and  minerals: 

Crude 

Manufactured. . : 

Oil  and  oil  substances 

Paper  products  and  ob- 
jects of  art 

Sugar  and  sugar  products  . 

W ines  and  liquors 

All  other  articles 

Total 


$14, 405, 281 

1,365.431 

358, 062 

$12,498,192 

1,832,328 

71,357 

315, 170 

5, 131 

101,031 
830, 610 

113,442 
579,605 

76, 812 

944 

2, 762, 917 
214,185 

2,300,159 
238, 683 

2, 502, 955 

795, 96S 

7,243 

7, 853 

14,082 

1,154 

3,212,688 
92, 003 

1, 952, 507 
35, 957 

26, 258, 470 

20, 433, 2S0 

1916 


Exports  from  Greece  to  United  States. 

There  follows  a  table  showing  the  consolidated  declared  export 
returns  of  the  American  consulate  general  at  Athens,  the  consulates 
at  Patras  and  Saloniki,  and  the  consular  agency  at  Kalamata,  which 
represent  the  aggregate  value  of  shipments  invoiced  from  Greece  to 
the  United  States  during  1915  and  1916 : 


Articles. 


Books 

Butter 

Caviar,  red 

Cheese 

Fish,  salted 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Almonds  and  walnuts . . 

Citrons 

Currants 

Figs 

Olives 

Furs,  marmot,  fox,  and  hare 

Gum  mastic 

Herbs,  aromatic 

Jelly,  currant 

Licorice  root 

Marble 

Oil: 

Olive 

Sulphur 


$15,540 
18,157 
15,890 

385, 697 
15, 651 

12,046 
28, 297 
1,319,423 
184,548 
297, 674 
16, 608 
14,398 
38, 505 
11,809 
47, 910 
31,598 

319,250 
47,288 


1916 


$25,118 

1,648 

18,013 

25,909 

4,515 

13, 962 

91,978 

1,273,975 

144, 688 

394',  773 

43, 060 

5,515 

48, 971 

13,841 

263,374 

4,060 

255, 572 
13,312 


Articles. 


Opium,  crude 

Ores: 

Chrome 

Emery 

Magnesite 

Paints  and  colors . . 

Skins 

S]    ages 

Tobaeco,  filler 

Vegetables,  canned 
Wines  and  liquors: 

Amylic  alcohol 

Liqueurs 

Spirits 

Wines 

Wool 

All  other  articles. . 

Total 


1915 


$304,356 


52, 

241, 
298, 

16, 
738, 

39, 
2,914, 

2S, 

21, 
23, 
105, 
15, 
61, 
53, 


7, 735, 882 


1916 


S79, 686 

142, 747 

126,851 

803, 197 

15,873 

2, 057, 606 

58, 520 

5, 066, 274 

23,202 


25, 086 
166, 548 

21,462 
430,335 

66,874 


Port  Movement  of  Piraeus. 


Pirasus,  the  port  of  Athens,  the  most  important  harbor  in  Old 
Greece,  and  fourth  among  Mediterranean  ports,  is  6  miles  distant 
from  the  capital,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  electric  railway.  Dur- 
ing 1916  the  steamers  entering  numbered  2,658,  of  2,329,919  tons, 
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against  3,798;  of  2,430,680  tons,  in  1915.  The  nationalities  repre- 
sented by  10  or  more  vessels  in  1915  and  1916  were:  Greek,  3,178  of 
1,485,652  tons  and  2,494  of  1,898,059  tons;  Italian,  278  of  404,879 
tons  and  103  of  227,083  tons;  British,  164  of  202,535  tons  and  9  of 
15,374  tons;  French,  110  of  257,329  tons  and  34  of  160,061  tons;  and 
Dutch,  23  of  27,440  tons  and  11  of  17,148  tons. 

Of  the  2,658  steamships  and  5,131  sailing  vessels  which  entered  or 
left  the  harbor  of  Pirasus  in  1916,  6,995  unloaded  and  794  coaled, 
2,265  were  from  Greek  ports  and  393  from  foreign  ports.  The  use  of 
Piraeus  as  a  coaling  station  has  been  materially  affected  by  war 
restrictions.  One  prominent  concern  imported  only  6.338  tons  of 
Welsh  coal  in  1916  against  39,000  tons  in  1915. 
Total  Imports  into  Pirseus  and  Countries  of  Origin. 

During  1916  there  were  imported  through  Piraeus  803,802  metric 
tons  of  goods,  compared  with  919,243  metric  tons  in  the  preceding 
year.    The  leading  articles  and  their  weights  follow : 


Articles. 


Barley,rye,  maize,  and  oats . 

Cane,  straw  goods,  and  cot- 
ton  

Carriages,  wagons,  and  au- 
tomobiles  

Cement,  porcelain,  tiles,  etc. 

Chemical  products,  soap, 
etc 

Coal,  coke,  and  anthracite. 

Coffee 

Cordage 

Eggs 

Fats  and  wax 

Fish,  salted,  and  fish  pro- 
ducts  

Flour,  etc 

Forest  products 

Fruits  and  roots 

Glassware  and  pottery 

Hogs 

Horses, donkeys, and  mules. 

Iron,  tin,  copper,  etc 

Leather  and  leather  goods . . 


1915 


Metric  tons. 
11,109 

3,267 

311 
10, 761 

6,412 

381,996 

9,039 

513 

a7,407,350 
1,367 

5,246 

66,025 
6,65S 

17,545 
2,911 
a  870 
a  356 

11,563 
1,696 


1916 


Metric  tons. 
25, 632 

1,146 

276 
9,064 

6,190 

253,056 

1,002 

810 

a2,189,600 

2,276 

5,419 

34, 298 

4,760 

20,915 

2,231 

a  6,303 

o442 

9,216 

2,333 


Articles 


Lumber  and  firewood 

Machines  and  machinery. . 

Metals,  manufactured 

Musical  instruments 

Oils  and  oil  substances. . .. 

Olive  kernels,  linseed,  cot- 
ton seed,  etc 

Oxen,  calves,  and  cows 

Paints,  varnishes,  etc 

Paper  and  paper  products. . 

Pharmaceutical  products.. 

Potash,  sulphur,  sulphide 
of  copper 

Poultry,  game,  etc 

Rice..: 

Sheep  and  goats 

Sugar  and  sugar  products. . 

Tanning  materials 

T  obacco 

Vegetables,  dry 

Wheat 

Wines  and  liquors 

Yarns,  tissues,  etc 


1915 


Metric  tons. 
23,292 
3,645 
4,368 
73 
9,462 

16, 442 

a  26, 798 

1,344 

6. 632 

421 

11,050 
1,806 

8,689 


11,214 

955 

855 

1,312 

244,908 
2,878 
3,091 


Metric  tons. 

3S,  278 

1,696 

11,875 

77 

9,249 

23,612 

o  18, 862 

1,125 

9,593 

732 

6,505 
3,613 
6,862 

o202,627 

23,2-15 

558 

1,166 

9,265 

238,001 

2,945 

3,333 


o  Number. 


The  countries  of  origin  of  the  goods  imported  through  Piraeus, 
with  the  quantity  brought,  were  the  following: 


Countries  of  origin. 


liulg.iria. . . 
England... 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands 


1915 

1916 

Metric 

Metric 

tons. 

tons. 

6,497 

178 

328, 689 

175,659 

11,769 

7,289 

18,233 

12,224 

11,407 

12,020 

10,744 

6,5S9 

Countries  of  origin. 


Turkey 

United  States 

All  other  countries 

Total 


1915 


Metric 
tons. 

6,090 
395, 938 
129, 876 


919, 243 


1916 


Metric 
tons. 

552 
403,895 
185,396 


S03, 802 


Owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  wheat  that  it  supplied,  for  the 
second  successive  year  the  United  States  led  all  other  countries  in 
volume  of  exports  to  Greece. 

Shipments  to  United  States  from  Athens  District. 

Declared  exports  from  the  Athens  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  in  1916  increased  in  value  by  $3,756,109,  or  196  per  cent,  over 
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1915;  the  gain  in  1915  was  $542,722,  or  39  per  cent,  over  1914. 
There  were  no  shipments  to  Ha.waii,  Porto  Eico,  or  the  Philippines 
during  the  past  year.  The  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal 
articles  invoiced  for  the  United  States  in  1915.  and  1916  were: 


Articles. 


1915 


Quantity.        Value 


1910 


Quantity.        Value 


Books pounds. 

Caviar do. . . 

Cheese do. . . 

Fish ,  salted do. . . 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Almonds  and  walnuts do. . . 

Cedrats number. 

Citrons  (in  brine) , pounds. 

Figs do... 

Olives gallons. 

Furs pounds . 

G um  mastic do. . . 

Herbs do . . . 

Marble cubic  feet. 

Licorice  root pounds. 

Oils,  edible gallons. 

Opium pounds. 

Ores: 

Chrome tons. 

Emery do... 

Magnesite do. . . 

Paints  and  colors pounds. 

Skins dozen. 

Sponges pounds . 

Tobacco do. . . 

Vegetables ,  canned do. . . 

Wines  and  liquors: 

Amylic  alcohol do. . . 

Beverage  spirits gallons. 

Liqueurs do. . . 

Wines do... 

Wool pounds. 

All  other  articles 


91,411 

74, 701 

1,023,203 

90,201 

68,356 

3,857 

820,  022 

366, 851 

215,994 

20, 703 

35,219 
350, 849 

(a) 


$15,453 
13,354 

201,336 
13,370 

8,864 
2,868 
26,025 
34, 837 
74,931 
13, 145 
14,398 
15, 661 
31, 598 


92, 771 
7,284 

4,305 
11,309 
43,217 
580,908 
42,632 
5,404 
671,456 
296,622 

91,521 
59,853 
9,279 
f2,S62 


76,323 
36,027 

52,378 
241, 835 
293, 694 

16,926 
240,332 

39, 732 
225,  S53 

17,732 

21,269 

103,513 

14,013 

6,927 


37, 552 
49, 360 
84,628 
15,960 

111,855 

26,300 
915,  748 

30, 568 
255, 677 

(a) 

16,371 

459, 808 

959 

253, 293 

112,020 


$25,118 
13.69S 
15,845 
4,515 

13,962 

9,673 
54,606 

1,810 
192,  757 
49,999 

5,515 
27, 376 

4,060 
24,  623 
108, 126 


7,700 
5,741 
69,837 
11,875 
137,410 
17,110 
1,778,001 
239,901 


142,  747 

126,851 

761, 102 

15,873 

1,126,400 

58,520 

2,378  558 

19,536 


59, 470 


86,906 

20,312 

20,238 

1,071,038 


158, 804 
23,877 
15,428 

272,229 
16,365 


Total. 


1,911,864 


5,  667, 973 


o  Not  stated. 

The  unnatural  trade  conditions  prevalent  during  1916  brought 
about  many  changes  in  the  foregoing  list.  The  opening  of  new  ship- 
ping routes  and  the  war  situation  affected  the  amounts  of* goods 
exported  from  Greece,  which  formerly  was  a  distributing  center  for 
many  Turkish  products. 
Increases  and  Decreases  in  Exports  to  United  States. 

Exports  of  books  increased  in  value  in  1916,  probably  because  of 
the  willingness  and  ability  of  the  Greeks  in  the  United  States  to  pay 
better  prices  for  better  books  in  their  mother  tongue.  The  gain  of 
$244  in  shipments  of  red  caviar,  which  declined  in  quantity  by  more 
than  25,000  pounds,  indicates  the  greatly  advanced  price  of  this  com- 
modity, due  chiefly  to  transportation  difficulties.  A  larger  demand 
for  edible  oils  caused  the  increase  in  value  and  volume  of  exports 
during  the  past  year. 

Much  of  the  total  gain  in  the  value  of  declared  exports  to  the 
United  States  was  occasioned  by  heavier  shipments  of  skins,  which 
advanced  by  $886,068,  or  more  than  300  per  cent,  over  1915.  A  new 
firm  on  the  island  of  Simi,  an  Italian  possession,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  increase  in  exports  of  sponges  through  Piraeus.  Almonds 
and  walnuts,  which  advanced  in  value  by  $5,098,  came  mostly  from 
Chios  and  Mitylene.    Citrons  and  olives  were  affected  by  the  general 
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upward  tendency  in  the  cost  of  foodstuffs.  The  increase  of  $11,715 
in  the  value  of  aromatic  herbs  was  due  to  their  larger  use  for  medici- 
nal purposes. 

Exports  of  Foodstuffs,  Tobacco,  and  Other  Products. 

The  Government  prohibited  the  export  of  butter  in  191G,  and  none 
was  shipped;  a  similar  restriction  was  placed  on  cheese,  and  the 
amount  sent  to  the  United  States  was  only  one-nineteenth  of  that  in 
1915.  Salted  fish,  much  of  which  used  to  come  to  Piraeus  from 
Dalmatian  ports  for  transshipment,  declined  by  two-thirds  during 
the  past  year  because  of  war  conditions.  The  interruption  of  com- 
munication with  the  island  of  Chios,  where  nearly  all  the  gum  mastic 
exported  through  the  Athens  district  is  produced,  caused  the  decrease 
in  that  item.  No  opium  was  shipped  last  year,  but  it  is  expected  that 
the  release  of  several  consignments  to  New  York  will  soon  be  secured. 
The  allied  authorities  control  the  export  of  emery,  an  abrasive  im- 
portant in  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Provinces  of  Thessaly  and  Phthiotis  pro- 
duced in  1916  about  19,750,500  pounds  of  tobacco,  which  brought 
prices  ranging  from  41  cents  to  55  cents  per  pound.  The  crop  was 
better  in  quality  than  in  1915.  The  United  States  took  1,106,545 
pounds  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Canned  vegetables  declined 
by  nearly  60,000  pounds,  but  increased  by  almost  $2,000  in  value, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  tonnage  and  the  advanced  cost  of  canning 
materials.  Prices  of  native  wines  tripled  in  1916 ;  and  the  production 
being  diminished,  Greece  absorbed  a  large  portion  of  its  output. 
Liqueurs  and  brandy  exports  increased  by  27,000  gallons. 

Wool  was  a  new  export  to  the  United  States  last  year;  it  will 
hardly  be  permanent,  as  the  closing  of  other  markets  and  high  prices 
prevailing  in  America  attracted  it  in  1916.  The  marble  trade  de- 
clined materially,  owing  to  less  quarrying  activity.  For  American 
orders  the  Skyros,  Tinos,  and  Verde  antique  were,  in  most  favor. 
Several  shipments  are  now  awaiting  transportation  to  the  United 
States. 

Although  the  foregoing  review  of  the  changes  in  exports  in  1915-16 
covers  primarily  the  Athens  district,  it  applies  also  to  the  entire 
Kingdom. 
Mineral  Output. 

The  magnesite  industry  in  the  Athens  district  is  growing  in  im- 
portance. During  1916  the  total  exports  of  this  mineral  were  176,383 
tons  of  all  grades,  of  which  158,428  tons  were  shipped  from  this 
district  and  17,955  tons  from  New  Greece.  Despite  the  opening  of 
deposits  in  North  America,  the  United  States  consumed  more  Greek 
magnesite  in  1916  than  in  the  preceding  year.  [For  a  detailed  report 
on  the  magnesite  trade  in  Greece,  see  Commerce  Reports  for  May  1, 
1917.]  The  calcining  plants  were  overtaxed  last  year,  resulting  in 
an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent  in  exports  of  the  raw  ore.  During 
1916  the  United  Kingdom  took  60,511  tons;  the  United  States,  56,504 
tons;  France,  24,607  tons;  Italy,  3,100  tons;  and  the  Netherlands, 
320  tons  of  raw  magnesite;  the  United  Kingdom  received  13,127 
tons;  the  United  States,  9,514  tons;  and  the  Netherlands,  730  tons  of 
caustic  and  calcined;  and  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  sent  3,975 
tons  and  to  France  3,462  tons  of  the  dead  burnt  product. 
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Emery,  produced  in  excellent  quality  and  abundance  on  the  island 
of  Naxos,  was  in  heavy  demand  during  the  past  year  owing  to  its 
use  for  war  purposes  and  to  the  unavailability  of  the  Turkish  mines. 
Nearly  20,000  tons  were  shipped  to  various  foreign  ports  in  1916, 
against  about  16,600  tons  in  1915. 

The  marble  industry  was  affected  by  general  conditions  and  ship- 
ments were  delayed  by  the  scarcity  of  tonnage.  The  kinds  quarried 
in  this  district  in  1916,  in  cubic  meters,  were  as  follows:  Pentelic 
white,  242;  Skyros,  colored,  41;  Verde  antique,  13;  and  Tinos 
green,  37. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mineral  production  of  Greece  for 
1914  and  1915,  the  latest  statistics  available: 


Mineral. 


1914 


Output. 


Value  of 
sales. 


1915 


Output. 


Value  of 
sales. 


Raw  ores: 

Chrome  ore 

Emery 

Ferromanganese 

Iron 

Iron  pyrites 

Lead 

Lignite 

Magnesite 

Nickel 

Sulphur  ore 

Zinc 

Furnace  products: 

Lead  in  turtles.. 

Magnesite— 

Calcined 

Dead  burnt. 

Zinc,  calcined... 

Marble 

Salt 

Santorin  earth 


Metric  tons 

7,059 

16,112 

1,315 

299,286 

129,046 

151, 5S1 

20,002 

136, 701 

13, 626 

31,110 

32, 440 

20,684 

25,219 
3,344 

22,308 
2,251 

29,717 

28, 909 


$76, 971 
191,306 

24,355 
507, 594 
423,388 

19,635 

60,972 
237, 065 

86,607 


13,830 

1,869,393 

411,587 
42, 861 
251,065 
109, 669 
707, 642 
24,550 


Metric  tons. 

10, 420 

14,338 

1,041 

157,340 
12,113 

104,905 
39, 745 

159, 981 
20,577 
24,  733 
33,121 

11,595 

23,130 
4,118 
20,209 
877 
16,856 
13,471 


$79, 184 
385, 765 

13,220 
139,162 

66,389 

20,349 
167,446 
583,457 

49,147 


31,066 
1,138,023 

438,939 
86, 495 

330,059 

55,398 

1,165,476 

11,459 


Labor  Conditions  and  Cost  of  Living. 

Although  labor  was  plentiful  during  the  past  year,  owing  to  the 
arrival  of  refugees  from  Asia  Minor  and  the  Balkan  States  who  re- 
placed men  taking  part  in  the  mobilization,  wages  advanced  from 
40  to  60  per  cent  above  the  1915  level. 

In  December,  1916,  prices  of  foodstuffs  had  increased  from  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1915  as  follows:  Vegetables,  40  per  cent;  pota- 
toes, 15  per  cent;  meats,  40  per  cent;  butter,  50  per  cent;  olive  oil, 
15  per  cent;  and  cheese,  40  per  cent.  In  some  cases  as  much  as  $1  per 
pound  was  paid  for  white  flour.  The  hotels  and  restaurants  reduced 
the  size  of  portions  and  added  extra  charges  for  covers,  etc.  Maxi- 
mum prices  were  fixed  by  local  authorities,  only  to  be  frequently 
evaded. 
Report  ef  International  Financial  Commission. 

For  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  investments,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia,  which  lent  to  Greece 
funds  to  meet  the  Turkish  war  indemnities  incurred  in  18-97,  in- 
augurated in  1898  an  international  financial  commission  to  receive 
certain  revenues,  to  administer  the  amortization  of  the  public  debt, 
and  to  arrange  for  the  regular  payment  of  interest  thereon.  The 
receipts  of  the  commission  for  1916  were  derived  from  the  entire  cus- 
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toms  revenues  collected  at  Piraeus,  Saloniki,  Patras,  Volo,  Laurium, 
and  Corfu,  amounting  to  46,052,387  drachmas ;  from  the  monopolies 
on  salt,  petroleum,  playing  cards,  matches,  cigarette  paper,  tobacco, 
stamps,  and  stamped  paper  for  paying  taxes,  34,229,960  drachmas; 
and  from  turtaxes  on  tobacco,  5,901,577  drachmas;  total,  86,183,924 
drachmas  ($16,633,496).  The  amount  realized  in  1915  was 
$16,363,921. 

Freight  Rates  from  Greece  to  United  States. 

By  the  end  of  1915  ocean  freights  had  reached  heights  which 
seemed  to  be  the  maximum  that  could  be  borne  by  traffic;  but  the 
advance  continued  during  1916,  apparently  no  rate  being  too  high 
to  secure  capacity  shipments  for  the  small  amount  of  tonnage  avail- 
able. The  charges  on  certain  commodities  from  Piraeus  to  New  York 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  1916  are  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing table: 


Articles. 


Magnesite 

F-mery  stone 

Marble 

Minerals  in  bags 

Soap 

Citrous: 

In  brine 

Sniccd 

Cheese: 

In  cases 

In  barrels  or  bags 

Preserves 

Currants,  in  barrels  or  bags 

Figs 

Wines  and  beverages 

Oils 

Sulphur 


Rates  per  ton. 


January, 
1916." 


$10. 95 
10.95 
12.16 
12.16 
17.03 

10.95 
48.66 

18.25 
17.03 
19.46 
18. 25 
IS.  25 
19.46 
18.25 
15.15 


Decem- 
ber, 1916. 


$14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
20.68 
26.76 

20.68 
97.32 

29.19 
26.76 
30.41 
29.19 
29. 19 
29.19 
29.19 
23.33 


Articles. 


Olives 

Pried  vegetables 

Skins 

Carobs 

Tobacco 

Cotton,  pressed  bales. 

Laurel  leaves 

Valonia 

Rags 

Fruits,  dried: 

In  shell 

Shelled 

Rugs 

Opium 

Woo? 

Licorice 


Rates  per  ton. 


January, 
1916. 


$17.03 

17. 03 
36.49 
15.16 
36.49 
29.19 
17.03 
17.03 
19.46 

17.03 
18.25 
48.66 

72.99 


Decem- 
ber, 1910. 


$26. 76 
26. 76 
£6.49 
23.33 
36.49 
36.49 
26.76 
24.33 
29.19 

29.19 
30.41 
97.32 
97.32 
42.57 
29.19 


Suggestions  to  American  Exporters. 

American  goods  enjoy  excellent  advantages  in  this  market  under 
present  conditions,  but  the  trade  can  hardly  be  retained  after  the 
war  unless  American  exporters  comply  with  customs  obtaining  in 
Greek  commercial  circles. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  a  prominent  local  importer,  received  at 
this  consulate  general,  the  following  comment  was  made:  "As  the 
statistics  show,  the  United  States  controls  imports  into  Greece,  not 
due  to  the  facilities,  system,  or  organization  of  American  manufac- 
turers, but  simply  on  account  of  the  present  situation  which  prevents 
the  European  manufacturer  from  exporting  or  even  from  preparing 
ground  for  future  orders.  The  American  exporter  does  not  realize 
that  after  the  war  he  will  be  leaving  valuable  markets  to  his  Euro- 
pean competitor  who  is  willing  to  grant  the  terms  and  conditions 
formerly  acceptable  and  customary  locally.  The  difference  is  shown 
concretel}7  thus :  The  European  manufacturer  sends  automobiles  and 
spare  parts  to  his  representative  in  Greece  for  sale  here,  while  the 
American  exporter  insists  on  selling  f.  o.  b.  an  American  port  against 
documents." 
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KALAMATA    AGENCY. 

By  Consular  Agent  Sotiris  Carauateas,  July   11. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Kalamata  decreased  during  1916,  its  exports 
amounting  to  $2,100,360,  compared  with  $3,908,290  in  1915,  and  its 
imports  to  $339,000,  against  $810,995  in  1915.  The  decline  in  exports 
is  more  than  accounted  "for  by  the  smaller  currant  and  fig  crops;  the 
cessation  of  olive-oil  exports  in  December,  1916,  owing  to  the  block- 
ade of  Old  Greece;  and  the  restrictions  hindering  shipments  to  Euro- 
pean markets.  Imports  were  less  because  of  uncertainty  in  commu- 
nication and  in  securing  import  permits,  as  well  as  scarcity  of  ton- 
nage. This  gave  rise  to  a  great  demand  and  enabled  merchants  to 
dispose  at  good  prices  of  stocks  that  normally  would  have  been 
unsalable.  Consequently,  the  total  deposits  in  Kalamata  banks  at 
the  close  of  1916  exceeded  those  at  the  end  of  1915  by  about  $300,000. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  during  1916  were  valued  at  $374,163, 
or  18  per  cent  of  the  total  exports;  imports  from  that  country,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  coffee,  rice:  staves,  sugar,  wheat,  and  flour,  amounted 
to  $222,660,  or  67  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 

Four  hundred  and  twenty  steamers  of  115,650  tons  and  211  sailing 
vessels  of  9,350  tons  cleared  from  the  port  of  Kalamata  during  1916. 
The  total  was  125,000  tons,  against  125,076  tons  in  1915  and  526,471 
tons  in  1914.  The  figures  for  1916  include  327  clearings  of  two  small 
steamers,  Lucia  and  Irene,  each  of  about  50  tons. 

The  Currant  Market. 

The  yield  of  currants  for  1916  was  about  20,000,000  pounds,  com- 
pared with  35,000,000  pounds  for  1915  and  50,400,000  pounds  for 
1914,  a  decrease  of  about  43  per  cent  and  60  per  cent,  respectively. 
Its  unusually  poor  quality  was  due  to  extremely  hot  weather  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  1915,  and  to  the  lack  of  vine  insecticides,  such  as 
copper  sulphate  and  sulphur.  The  average  market  price  was  $0,065 
per  pound,  and  the  f.  o.  b.  steamer  price,  $0.09. 

The  increase  in  the  exports  of  Kalamata  currants  to  the  United 
States  in  1916  is  explained  by  a  trial  consignment  of  296,000  pounds 
sent  by  a  prominent  local  exporter.  American  importers  of  dried 
fruits  may  be  interested  to  learn  "that  the  shipment  proved  very 
profitable,  and  that  larger  consignments  will  be  made  in  the  future. 

The  exports  of  currants,  in  pounds,  from  Kalamata  to  the  prin- 
cipal markets  in  1915  and  1916  were:  Egypt,  222,116  and  142,330 
France,  87,673  and  98,630;  Great  Britain,  9,058,020  and  7,020,400 
Italy,   98,141    and    16,049;    Netherlands,    11,845,739    and    1,825,750 
United  States,  167,357  and  504,171;  total  (including  other  countries 
in  1915),  21,507,185  and  9,607,330. 
Shipments  of  Dried  Figs. 

Although  the  fig  crop  in  1916  was  only  15,700,000  pounds,  a  de- 
crease of  42  per  cent  from  the  27,000,000  pounds  harvested  in  1915, 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  was  excellent.  Of  the  past  year's  crop 
2,090,577  pounds  were  exported  to  foreign  markets  and  the  remainder 
was  consumed  in  Greece.  Exports  to  some  countries,  including  the 
Netherlands  and  Great  Britain,  were  prohibited  or  restricted  in  1916. 
The  average  market  price  was  $0.07  per  pound  and  the  f.  o.  b. 
steamer  price,  $0,095  per  pound. 
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The  amounts  shipped,  in  pounds,  to  the  leading  markets  in  1916, 
with  the  1915  figures  in  parentheses,  follow :  Egypt,  291,670  (676,- 
347)  ;  Great  Britain,  717,170  (5,937,531)  ;  Roumania,  9,470  (1,503,- 
793)  ;  and  the  United  States,  1,072.227  (3,173,374)  ;  total,  2,090,537 
(27,111,467,  including  also  Bulgaria,  5,835;  India,  42,209;  Italy, 
1,391,925;  the  Netherlands,  14,341,470;  Russia,  24,208;  and  other 
countries,  14,775 ) . 
Olives  and  Olive  Oil — Alcohol  and  Jelly. 

The  olive  crop  for  1916  was  better  in  both  quantity  and  quality 
than  that  of  1915,  the  production  being  45,000,000  and  38,000,000 
pounds,  respectively.  The  green  olives  are  used  entirely  for  the 
production  of  oil,  and  only  a  very  small  amount  is  consumed  locally. 
The  yield  of  black  olives  for  191(>  amounted  to  about  425,000  pounds; 
these,  known  also  as  Kalamata  olives,  are  the  only  kind  exported,  pre- 
served either  in  salt  brine  or  in  olive  oil.  Their  average  f.  o.  b. 
steamer  price  for  1916  was  $0.55  per  gallon  in  brine  and  $0.95  per 
gallon  in  oil. 

The  oil  produced  from  the  green  olives  in  1916  was  about  1,120,000 
gallons,  against  800,000  gallons  in  1915.  Its  average  f.  o.  b.  steamer 
price  was  $1.30  per  gallon  for  the  first  quality  (filtered)  and  $1.10 
per  gallon  for  the  second  quality. 

The  United  States  took  practically  all  the  olive  oil  exported  from 
Kalamata  in  1916;  of  the  total,.  121,705  gallons,  120,581  were  sent 
there  and  1,124  to  Egypt.  In  1915  the  shipments  were  1,047  gallons 
to  Bulgaria;  3,668  to  Egypt;  3,067  to  France;  261  to  Great  Britain; 
485  ((»  India  ;  128,150  to  Italy;  3,063  to  Roumania ;  and  262,476  to  the 
United  (Stales;  total,  402,217  gallons.  Exports  of  olives,  excepting 
530  gallons  to  Egypt  and  881  to  Great  Britain  in  1915,  were  all 
destined  for  the  United  States  during  the  past  two  years,  that  coun- 
try purchasing  19,954  gallons  in  1015  and  27,796  gallons  in  1916. 

The  alcohol  production  for  1916  was:  Pure,  260,660  gallons,  and 
denaturated,  for  illumination,  45,450  gallons,  against  661,320  and 
151,150  gallons,  respectively,  for  1915.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
the  denaturated  alcohol  was  produced  from  carobs  because  of  the 
high  price  of  currants  in  1916.  The  average  market  prices  per  gallon 
of  alcohol  for  1916  were  $1.60  for  the  pure  and  $1  for  the  de- 
naturated. or  about  double  the  respective  prices  for  1915.  Of  the 
pure  alcohol,  3,880  gallons,  valued  at  $6,200,  were  exported  to  Samos 
to  be  mixed  with  wines,  and  59,950  gallons,  valued  at  $95,900,  were 
shipped  to  other  Greek  markets  for  the  manufacture  of  brandies. 
None  was  sent  abroad  during  1916. 

The  entire  quantity  of  377,400  pounds  of  currant  jelly  produced 
in  1916,  valued  at  $13,841,  was  exported  to  the  United  States. 
Exports  of  Must  and  Wines. 

The  must  produced  during  1916  amounted  to  343  tons  (1  ton= 
264  gallons),  against  6,068  tons  in  1915.  The  average  f.  o.  b.  steamer 
price  was  about  $200  per  ton  ($0.75  per  gallon)  ;  cost  of  barrels  not 
included. 

The  wine  production  in  1916  follows;  Dry  wines,  12,569  tons; 
sweet. Avines,  759  tons,  against  10,410  tons  and  47,600  tons,  respec- 
tively, in  1915.  The  approximate  f.  o.  b.  steamer  prices  were  $155 
per  ton  ($0,595  per  gallon)  for  the  dry  wine  and  $175  per  ton  ($0,663 
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per  gallon)  for  the  sweet;  cost  of  barrels  not  included.  These  ship- 
ping prices  in  1916  were  about  three  times  those  in  the  preceding 
year,  because  of  the  high  price  of  currants  and  commercial  specu- 
lation. 

Must  valued  at  $24,100  Avas  exported  to  Great  Britain  (234  tons) 
and  the  Netherlands  (110  tons)  in  1915;  shipments  worth  $73,000 
were  sent  to  France  (221  tons)  and  Great  Britain  (144  tons)  in  191G. 
Exports  of  dry  wines  in  1915  (total  value,  $420,050)  and  1916 
($390,600)  follow:  France,  2,432  and  1,001  tons;  Great  Britain, 
5,815  and  1,238  tons;  Italy,  40  and  281  tons;  Switzerland,  114  and  0 
tons;  total,  8,401  and  2,520  tons.  Sweet  wines  valued  at  $196,020 
in  1915  were  exported  to  France,  2,222  tons;  Great  Britain,  703  tons; 
Italy,  110  tons;  the  Netherlands,  104  tons;  and  Switzerland,  128 
tons;  total,  3,267  tons.  France  took  the  entire  amount  shipped  in 
1916,  725  tons,  worth  $126,900. 

Fusel  oil  was  produced  during  1916  to  the  amount  of  620  gallons. 
Exports  went  exclusively  to  the  United  States — 1,458  gallons  valued 
at  $3,137. 

About  22,000  pounds  of  lime  tartrate  and  110,000  pounds  of  dregs 
of  wine  were  shipped  to  the  interior  in  1916. 
Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

Fruits  and  olive  oil  constitute  most  of  the  shipments  from  Kala- 
mata  to  the  United  States.  The  values  of  the  principal  items  in- 
voiced at  this  consular  agency  during  1915  and  1916  were :  Currants, 
$9,386  and  $41,834;  figs,  $149,711  and  $143,878;  currant  jelly,  $11,809 
and  $13,841 ;  olives,  $12,009  and  $20,953 ;  sheep  and  goat  skins,  dry, 
$4,921  and  $7,123;  olive  oil,  $223,632  and  $132,730;  brandies,  $9,865 
and  $5,945 ;  total,  including  other  articles,  $448,017  and  $374,163. 

Returned  American  goods  were  valued  at  $200  in  1916.  There 
were  no  exports  from  Kalamata  to  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  or  the 
Philippines. 

PATRAS. 

By  Consul   A.   B.   Coeke. 

In  this  district  is  grown  the  world's  supply  of  currants,  the  largest 
single  dried  fruit  crop  and  the  chief  article  of  export  from  Greece. 
The  average  annual  production  is  155,000  long  tons  of  the  tiny  seed- 
less grapes,  which  are  distinct  from  American  currants. 

With  an  area  of  15,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  1,500,000, 
the  Patras  district  is  devoted  chiefly  to  agriculture.  The  few  manu- 
factures— olive  oil,  wines,  and  liquors — are  directly  dependent  upon 
the  products  of  the  soil.     There  are  no  lumbering  or  mining  interests. 

Industrial  Conditions — High  Prices  of  Commodities. 

•Industrial  conditions  throughout  the  district  in  1916  were  generally 
satisfactory,  despite  much  uncertainty,  and  in  some  lines  trade  was 
better  than  in  1915.  The  considerable  shortage  in  the  output  of  cur- 
rants, olives,  and  wine,  caused  by  the  damage  to  crops  during  the 
unprecedented  heat  wave  in  June,  was  more  than  offset  by  advanced 
prices.  Labor  obtained  regular  employment  at  wages  about  50  per 
cent  higher  than  those  prevailing  in  1914.  Money  was  not  appre- 
ciably scarce,  and  the  deposits  as  well  as  the  number  of  depositors 
of  savings  banks  increased  over  the  preceding  year. 
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The  blockade  declared  early  in  December  immediately  stopped 
foreign  trade,  but  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  did  not  seriously  affect 
economic  conditions.  Domestic  trade  continued  brisk  through  the 
month. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  the  leading  articles  of  food 
on  the  retail  market  of  Patras  at  the  end  of  1914,  1915,  and  191G : 


Articles. 


Apples,  cooking. 
Bacon,  breakfast 

Beans,  dried 

Beef,  ordinary... 

Bread 

Butter: 

Cow's 

Goat's 

Imported... 
Cheese: 

Head 

Imported... 

In  brine 

Chickens 

Codfish,  salted.. 
Coffee,  ground... 
Ducks 


Price  per  pound. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

5£ 

8 

13£ 

27 

41 

55 

7 

9i 

m 

17 

17 

20?. 

41 

4! 

5f 

48 

55 

55 

40 

45 

55 

66 

66 

110 

22-34 

25-38 

30 

41 

82 

14-18 

i7-19 

24£ 

a  35 

a  50 

a  SO 

9 

13 

m 

37£ 

37i 

44 

a  40 

a  60 

a  80 

6  35 

5  42 

6  70 

Articles. 


Fish,  tresh 

Ham,  imported. . 
Lamb,  ordinary.. 

Macaroni 

Milk: 

Condensed . . . 

Cow's,  poor. . 
Mutton,  ordinary 

Nuts 

Olive  oil 

Onions 

Pork,  ordinary... 

Potatoes,  poor 

Rice,  ordinary. . . 

Salt,  table 

Sugar 

Turkeys,  dressed. 
Veal,  ordinary.. . 


Price  per  pound. 


1914         1915        1916 


Cents. 

22 

60 

20 

5J 

c20 
dl6 

17 
7* 
9J 
li 

17" 
3 
9 
3 
81 

19 

17 


Cents. 
23 


22 
6i 

c25 

d20 

17 

9 
15 

21 
19 

4i 
10 

3i 
13 
25 
19 


Cents. 
35 
137 
30 


c28 

d24 

24£ 

15 

13| 

4 
25i 

7 
12| 

«i 
14i 
32 
26 


a  Each. 


*  Per  dozen. 


c  Per  can. 


d  Per  quart. 


Continued  Financial  Progress — Exchange  Rates. 

Local  banks  enjoyed  an  even  more  prosperous  year  than  in  1915. 
Money  was  easy  and  loans  were  readily  negotiable  at  from  6  to  6|  per 
cent.  Open  accounts  were  carried  by  many  merchants,  and  savings 
departments  were  well  patronized  by  the  working  classes.  No  com- 
mercial failures  of  consequence  occurred. 

The  dollar,  maintaining  its  lead  in  the  foreign  exchange  quotations 
of  the  local  market,  has  a  par  value  of  5.181  drachmas;  that  of  the 
pound  sterling  is  25.215  drachmas.  In  the  following  table  are  shown 
the  average  buying  and  selling  rates  for  dollars  and  pounds  sterling 
during  the  year  191G : 


Date. 


Jan.  14 

Feb.  14 

Mar.  14 

Apr.  14 

May  14 

Juno  14 

July  14 

Aug.  14 

Sept.  14 

Oct.  14 

Nov.  14 

Dec.  14 

Average 


Dollar. 


Buying 

rate. 


Drachmas. 
5.180 
5.160 
5. 170 
5.161 
5.180 
5.177 
5.153 
5.150 
5.147 
5.131 
5.140 
5.130 


5.157 


Selling 
rate. 


Drachmas. 
5.280 
5.290 
5.240 
5.215 
5.235 
5.228 
5.211 
5.193 
5.188 
5. 173 
5.178 
5. 177 


5.217 


Pound  sterling. 


Buying 

rate. 


Drachmas. 
24.640 
24.660 
24.650 
24.683 
24. 708 
24.640 
24.576 
24.566 
24.536 
24.500 
24.505 
24.000 


Selling 
rate. 


Drachmas. 
24.810 
24.  870 
24.SO0 
24.  756 
24.796 
24.720 
24.643 
24.650 
24.628 
24.580 
24.606 
24.513 


24.555 


24.698 


Currant  Crop,  Shipments,  and  Prices. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  peronospora  and  oidium  in  the  vinej'ards 
and  to  the  excessive  heat  in  June,  the  currant  harvest  of  1916   ivas 
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only  100,000  tons  of  dried  fruit,  about  two-thirds  of  the  normal 
yield.  Because  of  the  shortage  the  Government,  at  the  opening  of 
the  currant  season,  August  23,  ruled  that  the  retention  on  exported 
fruit  should  be  paid  10  per  cent  in  kind  and  25  per  cent  in  cash 
instead  of  the  customary  35  per  cent  in  kind.  The  total  amount  of 
fruit  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  was  about  105,000  tons, 
including  5,000  tons  carried  over  from  1915. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  countries  to  which  cur- 
rants were  exported : 


Destination. 


Aug.  23  to 

Dec.  31, 

1914. 


Aug.  23  to 

Dec.  31, 

1915. 


Aug.  23  to 

Dec.  31, 

1916. 


Currant 
year 
ended 

Aug.  22, 
1916. 


Australia 

Canada  (direct) 

France 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

United  States  and  Canada  (in  bond) 
All  other  countries 

Total 


Tons. 

528 

1,559 

2 

6,464 

63, 270 

10,086 

7,480 


Tons. 
800 


Tons. 


Tons. 
800 


376 
9, 028 
61,4-13 
10, 438 

218 


a  1,150 

a  1, 135 

a  40, 000 

a  4, 000 


5,825 

13, 590 

78, 648 

13, 783 

271 


89, 389 


82, 303 


112,917 


a  Estimated. 

Of  approximately  50,000  tons  of  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
December,  local  merchants  estimate  that  only  half  is  suitable  for 
export,  the  remainder  being  so  badly  damaged  that  it  is  unfit  for 
food ;  it  will  probably  be  sold  to  distillers  for  production  of  alcohol. 

In  spite  of  the  short  crop  and  the  smaller  exports,  both  growers 
and  shippers  received  more  actual  money  for  the  fruit  handled  than 
they  did  for  the  larger  crop  of  1915.  The  following  table  shows  the 
net  prices  per  hundredweight  quoted  for  the  grades  known  in  the 
American  trade: 


Grades. 

Sept.  4, 
1915. 

Nov.  4, 
1916. 

Grades. 

Sept.  4, 
1915. 

Nov.  4, 
1916. 

$5.20 

5.22 
5.46 
5.65 
5.84 

6.04 
6.24 
6.44 
6.50 

$12.  98 

13.18 
13.  26 
13.50 
13.58 

13.89 
13.91 
14.15 
14.35 

Gulf: 

$6. 38 
6.44 
6.52 
6.50 

6.63 
6. 75 
7.06 
7.30 

7.42 

$14. 07 

Fine 

14.15 

14.39 

14.55 

Vostizza: 

15.45 

Fine 

15.51 

15.57 

15.82 

Choicest 

Shade 

10.30 

Olive  Oil  and  Wine  Important  Products. 

A  great  deal  of  olive  oil,  which  enters  largely  into  the  diet  of 
the  Greek  people,  is  produced  and  consumed.  Italy  takes  most  of 
the  exports  from  Old  Greece,  which  amount  annually  to  about 
20.000,000  pounds;  two-thirds  are  shipped  from  this  district. 

Wine  of  the  common  sour  variety  is  an  important  product  of  the 
Patras  district  and  there  is  a  large  local  consumption.  The  average 
annual  shipments  comprise  one-third  of  the  total  from  Old  Greece, 
which  approximates  128,000,000  pounds. 

Considerable  quantities  of  tobacco  for  both  foreign  and  domestic 
markets  are  produced  in  the  Agrinion,  Corinth,  and  Argos  sections. 
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About  9,000,000  pounds  of  olives  in  brine  or  oil  are  exported.  Other 
leading  products  of  this  district  are  cheese,  licorice  root,  valonia, 
foots  of  olive  oil,  and  hides  and  skins. 

Limited  Shipping  Facilities — Freight  Rates. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Patras  was  severely  handicapped  during  191G 
by  scarcity  of  tonnage  and  unprecedented  ocean  freight  rates.  In 
1914  there  were  91  direct  sailings  from  Patras  to  ports  in  the  United 
States;  in  1915,  28;  and  in  1916,  only  14,  or  about  one  a  month. 
Facilities  for  eastbound  freight  were  scarcely  better,  so  that  both 
importers  and  exporters  were  hampered.  Local  importers  say  that 
goods  paid  for  in  cash  were  held  several  months  in  New  York  for 
lack  of  shipping  space,  and  many  finally  abandoned  attempts  to  trade 
in  the  American  market. 

Ocean  freight  rates  advanced  steadily  during  1916  and  for  many 
articles  became  prohibitive.  The  rate  on  coal  from  New  York  to 
Greece,  normally  about  $4  per  ton,  was  $20  in  December,  1916.  East- 
bound  rates  on  other  commodities  and  westbound  rates  in  general 
experienced  similar  increase.  Shipments  of  currents  from  Greece 
to  New  York  paid  $4.50  per  ton  in  1914  and  from  $12.17  in  January, 
1916,  to  $29.20  in  November,  1916. 

Increased  Imports  from  United  States. 

During  the  year  the  balance  of  trade  with  the  Patras  district 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  exports  to  that  country 
being  about  $2,000,000,  the  normal  figures,  while  imports  exceeded 
$5,000,000.  Nearly  all  the  import  trade  and  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  export  trade  was  handled  through  direct  banking  with  New 
York,  where  several  local  banks  now  have  correspondents. 

The  leading  imports  were:  Wheat,  flour,  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  pepper, 
lumber,  staves,  shooks,  coal,  petroleum,  copper  sulphate,  flowers  of 
sulphur,  cotton  piece  goods,  haberdashery,  nails,  nail  wire,  and  phar- 
maceutical supplies.  These  came  almost  entirely  from  the  United 
States  with  the  exception  of  flowers  of  sulphur  from  Italy  and  some 
coal  from  England.  So  important  has  the  American  source  of  supply 
become  that  many  local  firms  sent  representatives  to  the  United 
States  in  1916. 

The  practical  monopoly  of  the  import  trade  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States  was  due  to  the  closing  of  many  markets  from  which  the  dis- 
trict formerly  drew  its  stocks.  After  the  war  the  American  exporter 
can  probably  maintain  his  present  advantage  in  these  lines:  Lumber, 
staves,  shooks,  copper  sulphate,  coal,  petroleum,  cotton  piece  goods, 
and  haberdashery.  Articles  of  American  manufacture  have  made  a 
favorable  impression  here. 

Export  Trade  of  the  Patras  District. 

Exports  from  Patras  in  1916  consisted  chiefly  of  the  following 
articles :  Currants,  wine  in  casks,  olive  oil,  olives  in  brine  or  oil,  leaf 
tobacco,  valonia,  licorice  root,  hides  and  skins,  foots  of  olive  oil,  and 
cheese. 

England  took  most  of  the  currants.  Wine  in  casks  went  to  France, 
England,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands;  olive  oil  to  Italy,  the  United 
States,  and  Egypt;  olives  in  brine  or  oil  to  the  United  States  and 
Egypt ;  leaf  tobacco  to  Egypt  and  the  Netherlands ;  hides  and  skins 
to  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  England;  foots  of  olive  oil  (sulphur 
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oil)  to  the  United  States  and  Egypt;  valonia  to  England  and  Italy; 
licorice  root  to  the  United  States  and  Italy ;  and  cheese  to  the  United 
States,  Egypt,  and  Italy. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  there  was  a  brisk  movement  in 
tobacco  from  the  Agrinion  region  at  phenomenal  prices  due  to  the 
blockade  of  Cavalla.  The  activity  in  licorice  root  was  caused  by  the 
closing  of  former  Turkish  sources.  The  exportation  of  cheese,  usu- 
ally a  leading  article  in  the  American  trade,  was  prohibited  during 
the  year,  but  a  few  shipments  were  effected  by  special  permit. 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  total  value  of  shipments  invoiced  for  the  United  States  at  the 
American  consulate  at  Patras  during  the  past  two  years  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Articles. 


Butter 

Caviar,  red... 

Cheese 

Fruits: 

Citrons . . . 

Currants . 

Olives 

Raisins... 
Laurel  leaves. 
Licorice  root.. 

Liqueurs 

Liquors 

Oils: 

Olive 

Sulphur . . 


1915 


S6, 224 

2,536 

158,333 

2,272 

,310,037 

210, 734 

274 

12,111 

47, 910 


2,063 


11,441 

32,380 


1916 


SI, 

4, 
10, 

37, 

1, 232, 

181, 

2, 

6, 

238, 

1, 

1, 

14, 
13, 


Articles. 


Sage 

Skins: 

Goat 

Kid 

Sheep  and  lamb . 

Tobacco 

Vegetables,  canned . . 

Wine 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


S10, 733 
28, 907 


40,367 

1,885 
5,642 
8,747 
15, 623 


1,908,219 


$15, 0S6 

10,274 
39, 131 
62, 253 
42, 853 
4,044 
6,016 
4,393 


1,928,966 


The  decrease  in  the  value  of  currant  shipments  was  small  because 
of  the  rise  in  prices,  although  the  quantity  was  less  than  half  that  in 
1915.  Licorice  root  shows  an  increase,  American  importers  having 
turned  to  the  Greek  market  when  the  Turkish  product  was  unavail- 
able. War  conditions  helped  also  to  increase  the  exports  of  skins 
and  tobacco,  but  restricted  cheese  shipments. 
Emigration  to  United  States. 

The  passenger  traffic  through  the  port  of  Patras  to  the  United 
States  was  very  small  during  1916,  amounting  to  only  972  persons, 
compared  with  18,308  in  1913,  28,640  in  1914,  and  2,654  in  1915. 

Hostilities  in  the  Levant  and  restrictions  placed  by  the  Greek 
Government  upon  emigration  caused  the  marked  decline  in  the  past 
two  years. 

SALONIKI. 

By  Consul  John  E.  Kehl. 

At  the  beginning  of  1916  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Saloniki 
was  limited  to  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of 
1,380,000,  embracing  Epirus  and  that  part  of  Macedonia  known  as 
New  Greece.  In  the  spring  this  area  was  again  reduced  through 
military  necessity  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  trade  was  confined 
to  Saloniki  proper.  The  foreign  commerce  of  this  port  is  conducted 
by  means  of  import  and  export  permits  issued  by  entente  officials. 

Agreements  regarding  the  limitation  and  control  of  shipments  to 
New  Greece  have  been  made  with  the  Greek  Governmnt.    Trade  in 
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flour  and  wheat,  the  chief  American  exports  to  this  district  in  1914 
and  1915,  was  controlled  by  the  Government  through  the  National 
Bank  of  Greece.  Permits  for  the  importation  of  rice,  sugar,  coffee, 
edible  oils,  and  other  necessities  were  granted  only  to  those  well 
known  to  the  foreign  authorities  in  control. 

Commercial  Effects  of  the  War. 

Before  the  changes  resulting  from  events  in  the  Balkans  in  1915, 
Saloniki  was  the  only  open  Balkan  port  offering  access  to  Serbia, 
Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  and  in  spite  of  customs 
barriers  and  transportation  difficulties,  this  circumstance  revived 
temporarily  its  commercial  importance.  Although  this  transit  trade 
was  unavailable  in  1916,  the  presence  of  numerous  entente  troops 
stimulated  the  local  retail  trade.  The  armies  operating  here  em- 
ployed on  construction  work  thousands  of  Greek  refugees  from  Tur- 
key and  Bulgaria  who  had  come  to  Macedonia  after  the  Turco-Bal- 
kan  wars  and  constituted  a  difficult  problem  for  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, which  cared  for  them,  and  for  the  community.  Even  with  this 
supply  the  various  armies  found  it  difficult  to  secure  sufficient  labor. 

In  September,  1916,  the  city  of  Cavalla,  with  its  rich  tobacco- 
growing  district,  was  separated  from  commercial  communication 
with  New  Greece.  A  part  of  the  tobacco  stored  in  Cavalla  was  hur- 
riedly shipped  to  Saloniki  and  to  American  and  western  European 
markets,  but  the  large  stocks  which  remained  became  inaccessible, 
seriousty  inconveniencing  local  exporters  and  foreign  tobacco  firms. 

The  increasing  demand  of  iron  foundries  and  other  industries  in 
various  countries  for  magnesite  ore  led  to  shipments  during  the  past 
year  from  the  Chalkis  Peninsula,  6,000  tons  being  sent  to  the  United 
States. 

Unsettled  Conditions — Sound  Financing  Prevents  Failures. 

The  presence  here  of  foreign  troops  during  the  entire  year  and 
other  complications  involving  the  commercial  freedom  of  Greece 
prevented  the  free  movement  of  merchandise  and  vessels  to  and  from 
Greek  ports.  Toward  the  end  of  1916  political  disturbances  resulted 
in  a  provisional  government,  which  now  controls  most  of  New 
Greece.  Notwithstanding  the  protracted  period  of  uncertainty,  there 
have  been  no  failures  of  great  magnitude  in  Saloniki.  The  mora- 
torium in  force  since  November,  1913,  did  much  to  avert  financial 
disaster.  Most  import  and  export  concerns  are  conducted  on  a  cash 
basis,  a  method  which  tends  to  limit  speculation  and  confine  opera- 
tions to  current  needs.  The  unsatisfactory  postal  and  cable  service 
between  Saloniki  and  the  United  States  entails  a  loss  of  considerable 
trade  in  each  direction. 

Free  Customs  Zone  Planned — Import  Restrictions. 

The  Greek  Government  has  enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  customs  zone  at  the  port  of  Saloniki,  but  the  con- 
tinuously disturbed  situation  has  prevented  this  undertaking,  which 
will  increase  the  importance  of  Saloniki  as  a  distributing  center  for 
neighboring  Balkan  countries.  A  new  railroad  connecting  this  city 
with  Athens  was  completed  in  1916. 

Ordinary  commerce  was  restricted  because  transports  and  supply 
ships  had  prior  claim  upon  the  port  and  warehouse  facilities.     Since 
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the  landing  of  entente  troops  merchant  vessels  have  been  required  to 
discharge  their  cargoes  outside  of  the  usual  berths  and  deprived  of 
the  normal  storage  space.  Naval  and  military  supervision  has  suc- 
ceeded the  civic  control  of  the  port. 

The  amount. of  merchandise  which  may  be  imported  into  Greece 
within  a  given  period  is  limited  to  the  immediate  need.  This  restric- 
tion involves  the  licensing  of  all  imports  and  exports,  whether  of 
belligerent  or  of  neutral  origin.  Import  permits  are  controlled  by 
a  mixed  commission  appointed  by  the  entente  authorities. 

Merchant  Shipping  Handicapped — Statistics. 

Shipowners  prospered  until  November,  1916,  when  the  movement 
of  Greek  vessels  was  restricted  by  the  entente  naval  forces.  The 
port  movement  was  the  greatest  on  record,  consisting  mainly  of  naval 
vessels  and  auxiliaries.  Fewer  merchant  ships  and  many  more  small 
Greek  sailing  vessels  arrived.  Saloniki  finds  more  difficulty  than  the 
nearer  ports  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  in  securing  shipping  accom- 
modations. Outward  steamers  from  American  ports  obtaining  a  full 
cargo  for  Saloniki  would  have  to  return  without  westbound  freight. 
Tobacco  is  the  only  commodity  of  which  any  quantity  is  awaiting 
shipment  to  the  United  States  at  present. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  nationality,  number,  and  ton- 
nage of  steam  merchant  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Saloniki  during 
the  past  three  years : 


Nationality. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

55 

72 

22,224 
132, 626 

36 

8,054 

2 

3,479 

20 
90 

17,948 
153, 703 

6 

2 

5,474 

62 

4 

6 

18 

55 

37 

1,360 

198 

1 

10 

34 

10 

26 

99,418 

11,274 

7,898 

28, 536 

127, 807 

70, 456 

514,411 

291,537 

1,951 

15, 823 

99, 04S 

17, 664 

19,466 

882 

Dutch 

6 

68 

13, 585 
155,973 

16 

43, 086 

1,093 

158 

3 

6 

2 

401,423 

282,975 

1,624 

8,712 

6,194 

953 
31 

321,629 

52, 437 

1 

1,900 

| 

1 

Total 

1,948 

1, 490, 139 

1,482 

1, 050, 191 

1,111 

428,  SS7 

In  addition  to  the  above,  3,723  Greek  sailing  vessels,  aggregating 
119,013  net  tons,  entered  during  the  year.    The  decrease  in  American 
shipping  is  due  to  ships  that  were  lost,  seized,  or  placed  under  the 
Greek  flag. 
Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry  of  Greek  Macedonia,  where 
the  soil  is  exceptionally  fertile  and  climatic  conditions  are  favorable 
to  many  crops,  especially  tobacco,  opium,  grapes,  and  cereals.  Less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  tillable  land  in  this  district  has  been  under 
cultivation.  Although  primitive,  farming  has  proved  lucrative  on 
large  estates,  most  of  which  are  worked  by  tenant  farmers.     When 
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conditions  will  permit,  the  use  of  modern  agricultural  machinery 
and  irrigation  systems  should  increase.  A  greater  variety  of  prod- 
ucts will  be  raised  and  agriculture  will  be  more  extensive.  In  1916 
farming  in  Greek  Macedonia  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  in  other  areas 
of  military  operations. 

The  stock-raising  industry  did  not  improve  during  the  past  year. 
The  absence  of  the  higher  grade  foreign-bred  stock  has  deteriorated 
Macedonian  farm  animals.  In  sheep  raising  there  has  been  no 
differentiation  between  animals  for  wool  and  for  meat.  The  num- 
ber of  every  kind  of  stock  was  materially  reduced  by  the  requisitions 
of  various  armies. 
Tobacco  Crop  and  Prices. 

Filler  leaf  tobacco,  unstemmed,  was  the  principal  article  of  export 
from  Greek  Macedonia  during  1916.  In  a  normal  year  the  quantity 
purchased  by  American  firms  alone  amounts  to  5,000  tons,  valued  at 
$6,000,000.  Last  year  2,862  tons,  worth  $3,241,863,  were  shipped  to 
the  United  States. 

According  to  reports,  the  1916  crop  was  far  better  in  quality  than 
the  preceding  one  and  greater  in  quantity  than  normally,  but  mili- 
tary operations  caused  great  difficulty  in  the  gathering  and  manipu- 
lation of  tobacco  in  Cavalla,  Drama,  and  Serres,  the  more  important 
producing  centers.  Communication  was  severed  entirely  between 
these  cities  and  Saloniki. 

The  crop  grown  near  Saloniki  was  relatively  small  compared  with 
that  in  the  districts  mentioned.  Before  the  situation  there  became 
acute  much  manipulated  tobacco  was  removed  to  Saloniki  and  other 
safe  points,  but  the  quantity  that  will  reach  the  American  market 
is  uncertain. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1916  prices  of  filler  leaf  tobacco,  un- 
stemmed, in  the  accessible  districts,  rose  250  per  cent  above  normal. 
In  some  cases  quotations  were  600  per  cent  above  those  for  the  same 
grade  in  1915. 

Trade  in  Crude  Opium. 

In  peaceful  years  the  declared  exports  of  crude  opium  from  this 
district  to  the  United  States  amount  to  160,000  pounds  valued  at 
$870,000.  During  1916  American  firms  obtained  only  8,262  pounds 
worth  $79,686.    The  rise  in  price  was  due  to  the  shortage. 

Favored  by  dry  and  warm  weather,  the  Eastern  Macedonian  crop 
was  harvested  during  June  and  July,  1916.  Its  quality  was  above 
the  average,  with  morphine  contents  1  per  cent  higher.  Of  the  100 
cases  of  150  pounds  each  produced  in  Greek  and  Serbian  Macedonia, 
one-half  was  brought  to  the  Saloniki  markets,  while  the  remainder, 
in  Serbian  territory  occupied  by  the  central  powers,  was  not  ob- 
tainable by  Saloniki  exporters,  who  formerly  derive.  1  a  part  of  their 
supplies  of  crude  opium  from  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  producing 
centers  also. 

At  the  time  of  the  harvest  of  1916  the  prevailing  price  of  crude 
opium  at  the  place  of  production  was  70  drachmas  per  oke  ($4.79 
per  pound)  ;  but  it  rose  quickly  to  100  drachmas  per  oke  ($6.84  per 
pound).  During  October,  1916,  Greek  Macedonian  crude  opium  in 
the  natural  moist  state,  containing  from  14  to  15  per  cent  of  mor- 
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phine,  sold  at  132  drachmas  per  oke  ($9  per  pound).  As  this  was  20 
per  cent  lower  than  the  New  York,  London,  and  Paris  quotations, 
local  exporters  held  their  supplies  for  a  further  rise  in  the  market. 

Banking  and  Exchange — Credit  Information. 

Although  banking  operations  were  greatly  reduced  in  1916  the 
general  financial  situation  was  satisfactory.  Credit  was  extended 
only  on  exchange  transactions  and  there  were  few  discounts.  Most 
foreign  trade  was  handled  on  the  basis  of  "  confirmed  credit  "  covered 
by  the  value  of  the  goods  plus  20  to  30  per  cent  margin. 

The  large  expenditures  by  the  entente  military  authorities  in 
Macedonia  during  the  past  year  caused  a  steady  flow  of  funds 
through  local  banks,  making  exchange  an  important  part  of  their 
business. 

English  and  French  bank  notes  were  exchanged  for  Greek  notes  at 
a  discount  of  about  10  per  cent.  Par  was  maintained  by  Greek  bank 
notes  and  late  in  the  year  was  reached  by  French  and  Greek  silver. 
Greek  gold  is  not  in  circulation ;  European  gold  specie,  at  a  premium 
throughout  the  year,  averaged  8|  per  cent. 

The  exchange  quotations  of  the  American  dollar  were  as  follows: 
Drachma  (paper),  high  5.22  and  low  5.15;  franc  (Paris  checks),  6.06 
and  5.83.  The  pound  sterling  was  quoted  at  $4.85  and  $475.  These 
figures  are  on  a  paper  basis;  to  calculate  the  rates  on  a  gold  basis 
Sh  per  cent  must  be  deducted.  Saloniki  banks  now  transact  their 
American  business  directly  with  banks  in  the  United  States  and 
quotations  are  expressed  in  American  dollars. 

As  the  local  banking  system  does  not  centralize  at  a  clearing 
house  or  any  other  organized  agency,  American  exporters  seeking 
credit  information  should  make  inquiry  through  their  own  bankers 
for  transmission  to  the  Saloniki  banks  which  their  prospective  cus- 
tomers patronize.  Until  the  return  of  normal  conditions  it  is  recom- 
mended that  terms  be  confined  to  "  confirmed  credit "  New  York. 

Domestic  Industries — Foreign  Capital  Invested. 

Saloniki  has  some  industries  of  purely  domestic  interest,  of  which 
the  manufacture  of  flour,  bricks  and  tiles,  beverages,  and  cigarettes 
is  well  developed  and  normally  supplies  most  of  the  local  demand. 
For  all  other  industrial  products  this  district  is  dependent  upon 
foreign  markets.  In  this  city  are  many  small  concerns  with  a  large 
combined  consumption  of  imported  lumber,  iron,  tin,  leather,  copper, 
and  building  materials. 

Executive  industrial  positions  and  those  requiring  mechanical 
skill  are  occupied  chiefly  by  Europeans.  Skilled  labor  is  scarce 
and  common  labor  abundant,  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  indus- 
trial development.  Foreign  capital  is  invested  in  public  utilities, 
such  as  railways,  electric  light  and  power  plants,  waterworks,  gas 
plants,  warehouses,  and  docks,  all  yielding  satisfactory  returns. 
There  is  also  foreign  financial  interest  in  banks,  breweries,  flour 
mills,  and  brick  and  tile  yards. 

American  Trade  Extension  in  New  Greece. 

Saloniki  merchants  have  no  commercial  prejudices.  Previous 
American  trade  methods  in  this  market  must  be  readjusted  to  meet 
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the  new  basis  upon  which  European  competitors  will  operate.  Dis- 
tinct American  commodities  will  not  be  affected,  but  articles  manu- 
factured in  common  with  other  countries  must  win  their  way  through 
competition. 

The  conduct  of  American  export  trade  to  New  Greece  has  been 
divided  equally  between  commission  houses  in  New  York  and  direct 
communication  with  manufacturers.  Local  merchants  prefer  to  deal 
directly  with  European  representatives  of  American  concerns,  few 
of  which  are  located  in  Saloniki. 

Now  is  an  opportune  time  to  introduce  commodities  that  will 
survive  the  war  period  and  retain  a  permanent  trade.  In  Macedonia, 
an  agricultural  country  having  few  large  industries,  the  wants  of 
the  population  are  relatively  small;  but  during  the  past  three  years 
there  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  better  wearing  apparel, 
foodstuffs,  and  semiluxuries  of  modern  civilization. 

Price  and  quality  are  the  prime  essentials  for  the  introduction  of 
American  wares,  and  the  periodical  visit  of  competent  salesmen  is 
the  most  efficient  method  of  extending  and  maintaining  an  estab- 
lished market.  In  the  absence  of  personal  contact,  communication 
by  means  of  letters,  well-illustrated  catalogues,  and  circulars  in  the 
French  language,  giving  metric  weights  and  measures  and  quota- 
tions alongside  vessel,  will  produce  good  results  if  pursued  in  a 
systematic  manner. 

Imports  from  All  Countries. 

The  imports  into  Saloniki  during  191G,  larger  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  consisted  principally  of  foodstuffs  and  wearing  apparel. 
In  1915  the  trade  of  this  port  included  the  requirements  of  New 
Serbia  and  in  1916  the  needs  of  the  entente  armies  and  a  large 
refugee  population. 

Included  in  the  statistics  are  various  commodities  of  German, 
Austrian.  Bulgarian,  or  Turkish  origin  stored  in  bonded  warehouses 
in  Saloniki  and  removed  last  year.  Many  American  goods  trans- 
shipped from  England,  France,  or  Italy  were  credited  to  these  coun- 
tries. The  importation  of  American  products,  more  diversified  and 
larger  in  191G,  was  hindered  by  the  military  restrictions  and  inade- 
quate shipping  facilities. 

The  following  are  the  imports  of  Saloniki  during  the  past  two 
years : 


Articles. 


1915 


.1916 


Articles. 


1915 


Agricultural  products 

Animal  and  dairy  products. . . 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Liyos.  vegetable,  etc 

Earthen,    stone,    glass,    and 

china  wares 

Fish  and  fish  products 

Forest  products 

Fruits 

Hats 

Leather  and  manufactures... 
Linen,  hemp,  and  jute  goods. 


Tons. 

58, 582 

451 

1,891 

7,150 

393 

505 
468 
79 


Tons. 

74,257 

345 

1,673 

5,348 

41 

934 

491 

24 

2,0OS 

0  44,356 

154 

16 


Machinery 

Metals  and  minerals 

Clocks  and  watches 

Oils,  edible  and  industrial 

Paper,  stationery,  prints,  vie 

Silk  goods 

Spirits 

Sugar  and  confections 

Textiles,  miscellaneous 

Wood,  manufactures  of 

Woolen  goods 

Miscellaneous  articles 


Tons. 

238 
34, 989 


1,084 

17 
79 
9,383 
612 
36 
13S 
110 


Tons. 

85 

9,740 

059,238 

1,397 

3,084 

12 

4-15 

6,708 

581 

103 

114 

99 


a  Number. 
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Principal  Imports  from  United  States. 

In  the  following  list  are  shown  the  principal  imports  from  the 
United  States  into  Saloniki  during  1915  and  1916 : 


Articles. 


Asphodel 

Barley,  roasted 

Benzine 

Biscuits,  sugared 

Chalk,  manufactured 

Confectionery 

Cord,  esparto 

Cotton: 

Cloth,  unbleached 

Garters 

Stockings , 

Yarn 

Fish: 

Cod 

Lobster,  canned 

Sardines,  canned 

Flour,  wheat 

Fruits,  conserved 

Iron:  , 

Bars  and  plates 

Sheet 

Structural 

Lead,  bars  and  sheets 

Leather  and  leather  goods. . 
Machinery,  agricultural  and 

industrial 

Meat,  canned 

Medical  supplies 

Milk,  condensed 


1915 


Pounds. 


137, 291 
91,415 


1,762 
16, 587 
4,548 

376, 213 


5,625 
5,783 


25, 640, 754 


694, 258 

33, 397 

4,094 

37, 86S 

35, 477 
1,542 
6,195 


1916 


rounds. 

10, 440 
2, 527,  887 
721,412 
4,839 
15, 248 
14, 154 
53,586 

242, 176 
4,930 
6,875 
5,414 

69,389 
47, 758 
19,066 
20,983,925 
28, 798 

335,174 

378, 444 

228, 234 

4,199 

78, 142 

37, 758 

11,288 

2,578 

511,  762 


Articles. 


Mineral  water 

Naphtha 

Naphthalene 

Oils: 

Linseed 

Petroleum 

Other 

Paper: 

Blotting  and  wrapping. 

Cardboard,  light 

Roofing 

Perfumery,  etc 

Pitch 

Sacks,  hemp 

Slates  and  slate  pencils 

Soap 

Starch,  sirup,  and  glucose. . 

Starch,  wheat 

Sugar 

Tallow  for  candles 

Tapioca,  arrow-root,  etc. . . . 

Tartaric  acid 

Tin,  rolls 

Vegetable  plants,  etc 

Vegetables,  fresh 

Wheat. 

Wire,  iron  and  steel 

Wood,  manufactures  of 


Pounds. 


8, 080, 506 
3,045 


12,406,942 
375, 674 


2,817 
161,633 


5,2S4 

29, 336 

88, 798 

625, 526 

304, 492 

1,418 


54, 768, 787 
201,669 


Pounds. 

4,735 

4, 765, 775 

243, 642 

17, 227 

11,6SS,782 
634, 207 

37,718 

45, 945 

2, 437 

3,711 

13, 168 

12, 555 

4,410 

11,608 

136, 753 

184,036 

5,245,318 

361,919 

1,777 

2,417 

3,666 

19, 306 

38, 586 

88, 113, 418 

48, 936 

11,446 


Export  Trade  of  Saloniki. 

The  volume  of  exports  from  Saloniki  in  1916  to  all  countries 
except  the  United  States  was  the  lowest  in  10  years.  Natural  and 
partly  manufactured  products  made  up  95  per  cent  of  the  total.  An 
unprecedented  local  demand  prevented  the  exportation  of  domestic 
manufactures,  except  cigarette  paper.  Trade  in  tobacco,  skins,  wool, 
and  opium,  the  leading  export  commodities,  was  seriously  hampered 
by  existing  conditions.  The  prospects  for  improvement  in  1917  are 
not  good. 

The  principal  exports  from  Saloniki  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  in  1916  were;  Chrome,  897,888  pounds,  to  France  and 
Italy;  rags,  1,319,461  pounds,  to  France  and  England;  red  pepper, 
140,162  pounds,  to  Egypt;  silk  cocoons,  505,643  pounds,  to  Italy, 
England,  and  France;  skins,  407,732  pounds,  to  France  and  Italy; 
tobacco,  filler,  5,606,021  pounds,  to  Italy,  France,  Netherlands,  and 
other  countries;  and  comparatively  small  quantities  of  various  ani- 
mal products,  books,  chewing  gum,  chromium,  cigarette  paper,  cur- 
rants, pharmaceutical  flowers,  glassware,  millet  seed,  opium,  pitch, 
saffron,  and  scrap  lead  and  zinc. 

Exports  to  "United  States — Average  Prices. 

The  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  in  1916  increased  $893,561  over  1915  on  account  of  larger  ship- 
ments of  filler  leaf  tobacco  and  skins.  The  average  cost  per  unit 
of  commodities  exported  was  higher  than  during  the  previous  year. 
Many  articles  in  the  1915  list  of  exports  do  not  appear  in  1916,  hav- 
ing found  a  more  lucrative  domestic  market. 
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Shipments  of  crude  opium  decreased  41,774  pounds  from  1915, 
much  opium  of  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  origin  being  held  in  the  local 
market  because  shipping  permits  can  not  be  obtained.  The  best 
tobacco  and  opium  producing  districts  are  now  in  the  zone  of  mili- 
tary operations.  The  lack  of  shipping  facilities  from  Saloniki  to  the 
United  States  has  been  seriously  felt  by  local  exporters  and  American 
tobacco  interests. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  values  of  declared  exports  from 
the  Saloniki  consular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  calen- 
dar vears  1915  and  1910: 


Articles. 


Cigarette  paper . 

Magnesite 

Opium,  crude. . 

Rubber,  old 

Skins: 

Fox 

Goat 

Hare 

Kid 

Lamb 


$1,752 

4,447 

268,329 


14, 969 
168, 604 

12, 730 
130, 596 

15, 287 


$3, 398 
42,095 

79, 686 
4,332 

11,151 

158,711 

1,946 

102,017 
416, 844 


Articles. 


Skins — Continued. 
Sheep 

Tanning  materials. 

Tobacco,  filler 

Wool: 

Unwashed 

Washed 

All  other  articles. . . 


Total. 


1915 


S76.010 


2, 682, 883 

39, 985 
21,210 

:;  i,  iiso 


3, 467, 782 


$134, S53 

1,463 

3, 244, 863 

143, 027 
15, 079 
1,873 


4, 361, 343 


Below  is  given  the  average  cost  per  unit  of  each  article  exported 
to  the  United  States  during  the  past  two  years: 


Article. 


Cigarette  paper package. . 

Magnesite pound. . 

Opium,  crude do. . ... 

Skins,  raw,  dry: 

Fox piece.. 

Goat do 

Hare do 

Kid do 


Average 

Average 

price, 

price, 

1915. 

1916. 

$0.30 

$0.55 

.002 

.003 

5.36 

9.62 

1.80 

3.20 

.63 

.73 

.11 

.18 

.46 

.57 

Article. 


Skins,  raw,  dry— Continued. 

Lamb piece. 

Sheep do. .. 

Tobacco,  filler pound. 

Wool: 

Unwashed do . . . 

Washed do... 


Average 

price, 
1915. 


$0.50 
.66 
.54 

.17 
.24 


Average 
price, 
1916. 


$0.63 
.75 
.57 

.23 
.24 


[A  list  of  the  principal  banks  in  Saloniki,  forwarded  with  this 
report,  can  be  obtained  at  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce or  its  district  or  cooperative  offices  by  referring  to  file  No. 
88359a  and  a  list  of  the  principal  import  merchants  and  agents  in 
Saloniki,  also  transmitted  by  Consul  Kehl,  can  be  obtained  by  re- 
ferring to  file  No.  88359b.] 
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